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their effect with regard to the English Government, 
had been attended with no honour to the Mahratta 
State, and threatened to involve it in a war with Tippoo, 
of which the first movements were produced by a plan 
concerted with us, and our participation in it assured 
under a new engagement, but which they were now 
left to conduct by themselves. So strongly was 
Sindia impressed with these ideas that he thought it 
necessary to desire that a similar declaration should 
be given to him by the Board”* And although it was 
“contrary to the forms of our constitution which 
prescribed that all correspondence with the princes of 
India should be carried on through the Governor 
General singly,”* Hastings recommended the Board 
to authorise him to send Sindia in their name a written 
declaration to the same effect as that contained in his 
letter to him. With pardonable pride he informed the 
Board: “It is in some degree foreign to the present 
subject, yet I cannot refrain from imparting to you the 


6 ts 


pleasing satisfaction which I myself feel in observing ° 


the great and evident change that has within these 
few years taken place with regard to our Govern- 
ment in the opinions and dispositions of the principal 
powers of Hindustan. We seem now to have regained 
our proper weight in the political system, and the 








*Secr&t Select Committee’s Proc., 13th July 1784, Vol. Ill, page 105. 
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neighbouring States, who formerly shrunk from our 
advances, are eager to participate in our views, and to 
connect their interests with ours.”’* 

The great change, to use his modest words, that 
had taken place was due to the courage and states- 
manship of Hastings. Menaced by foes on all sides, 
ill-supported by his masters, surrounded by colleagues 
who thwarted, embarrassed and intrigued against him, 
he contrived by his individual energies to raise the 
Company from being a body of merchants and adven- 
turers into the most powerful State in the politics of 
India. Englishmen have grown so accustomed to 
being the masters of India that they have not sufh- 
ciently realised the difficulty of Hastings’ task, or the 
genius of the man whose far sight first saw and whose 
brave and confident patience realised this romantic 
idea of his country’s greatness. As he told the House 


of Commons :— 
“The valour of others acquired, I enlarged and 


* gave shape and consistency to the dominion which 


you hold there; I preserved it ; I sent forth its armies 
with an effectual but economical hand, through un- 
known and hostile regions, to the support of your 
other possessions; to the retrieval of one from degra. 
dation and dishonour; and of the other from utter 





- 
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* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 13th July 1784, Vol. III, page 105. 
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loss and subjection. I maintained the wars Which 
were of your formation, or that of others, not of mine. 
I won one member * of the great Indian confederacy 
from it by an act of seasonable restitution; with 
another + I maintained a secret intercourse, and con- 
verted him into a friend; a third{ I drew off by diver- 
sion and negotiation, and employed him as the instru- 
ment of peace. When you cried out for peace, and 
your cries were heard by those who were the object 
of it, I resisted this, and every other species of coun- 
teraction, by rising in my demands, and accomplished 
a peace, afd I hope everlasting, with one®great State ;§ . 
and I at least afforded the efficient means by which 
a peace, if not so durable, more seasonable at least, 
was accomplished with another. || : 

“«T gave you all, and you have rewarded me with 
confiscation, disgrace and a life of impeachment.” 








. 


* The Nizam. + Moodajee Bousla 
$ Mahadajee Sindia, § The Mahrattas, 
| Tippoo Sultan. 











CHAPTER VIL. 
RESIGNATION AND RETURN TO ENGLAND, 


At the time when Hastings was straining every 
“nerve to baffle the foes of England in India, and his 
efforts were about to be crowned with success, news 
reached him of the severe censures whieh had been 
passed on his conduct by the Secret Committee of 
the House of Commons. This was speedily followed 
by intelligence of the subsequent resolution of the 
House that it was the duty of the Directors to recall 
him. The Court of Directors decided that it was 
expedient to temove him, but the Court of Proprie- 
tors rescinded their resolution. In December 1782 
Hastings wrote a letter to Lord Shelburne, who had 
succeeded Lord Rockingham as prime minister,, in 
which he vigorously defended his foreign policy. He 
stated with truth that the invasion of the Carnatic was 
due to a great confederacy against all the British Gov+ 
ernments, and that he had no concern in the origin of 
the Mahratta war, but “the prosecution of it was 
mine, and the Malwa peace is exclusively mine.” 
“Forgive me,” he writes, “‘ the boast when I add that 
I have been the instrument of rescuing one Presidency 
from infamy and both from annihilation.” Fearing 
that his conduct at Benares might be misrepresented 
and misconstrued, he fogwarded to Lord Shelburne a 
copy of the narrative which he had ordered to be print- 
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ed of what had taken place. ‘It may perhaps prove,” m 
he wrote, “a gratification of curiosity to your pie 
ship to receive a book which is, every process of it, — 


the manufacture of the country.” Hastings’ fears 
were well-founded. Fox and Burke, annoyed at the 
Court of Proprietors’ refusal to recall him, had begun 
to attack the Benares case with all the invectives 
they could command. In February 1782 took place 
the famous coalition between Fox and North, and the 
combined parties defeated the ministry on a motion 
concerning peace. The same month Hastings receiy- 


ed a copy of the resolutions of the Court of Directors 


condemning his conduct in the affairs of Benares as a 
breach of treaty, and justifying Cheyt Sing. He re. 
garded the resolution not only in the light of a perso- 
nal insult, but as an incentive to the princes of India 
to throw off the authority of the Company and assa$- 
sinate their servants. For the sake of his masters he 
had shrunk from no danger and no responsibility, and 
they had condemned him. It would have been“ more 
profitable to him to have followed a less arduous 
and safer course. The words he wrote toa friend 
reveal how deeply he felt the wrongs done to 
him :— 


A 


“1 could have guarded myself most +t effectually against 





their censures by avoiding all responsibility, and covering 











myself with their orders in whatever I did. I could have. 
kept their troops and treasure at home, when the Presidency ~ 
at Bombay was engaged in schemes to which it was con- 
fessedly unequal. | could have suffered the disgrace. of the 
unhappy affair of Wargaum to remain an indelible stain on 
the British name. ‘It was no concern of mine. I could have 
suffered the Carnatic to fall an easy prey to Hyder, when 
Francis opposed the measures which | suggested for its pre- 
servation, and I could have justified it on the principle of 
self-preservation, the prior care due t0'the first possessions 
of the Company, the want of authority from home, the season 
of the year. which would render it an act of madness to 
send their troops to perish by sea, and by a fair estimate 
of ways and means, which would prove that we had not 
assets for such an enterprise. I could have acquiesced in 
the violations of faith, which the Governmont of Madras 
were guilty of towards Nizam Ali, and contented myself 
with. protesting against it. I could have seen Chimnajee 
lay Bengal waste, for it was scarce in his power to avoid 
it, and nothing but my private aid prevented it. I could have 
sat quietly down when our ordinary resources would yield 
no more supplies for the war, and ruin threatened. What 
business had I at Benares? 

“ But if I had observed this discreet and safe conduct, let 


me ask not you, my friend, but my most rancorous enemies, 
what would have been the state of the Company, or Whether 


it is likely that it would at this time have existence ? 

“Tn the meantime | could have provided an ample fortune 
for myself, by means which no one could have assumed to 
_ hurt or discredit me.”’ 


9 5 ay 
~~ a letter to the Court of Directors, Hastings 


carefully and eloquently reviewed his whole policy, 
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After apologizing for whatever might appear offensive 
in it, he declared that he should have submitted in 
silence to the severest expressions of censure had 
they been no more than expressions and applied to 
real facts. ‘‘ But when the censures are not applied 
to real facts and are such as substantially affect my 
moral character, I should myself be an accomplice in 


. the injury if | suffered the slightest imputation to re- 


main which it was in my power to efface.” He re- 
futed by cogent arguments the statement that Cheyt 
Sing was an independent prince and that he was guilty — 
of any breach of faith in his treatment of him. He 
then proceeded with great earnestness to deprecate 
the suggestion of the Court to restore Cheyt Sing, 
and declared that he would immediately resign if 
Cheyt Sing were reinstated at Benares. Then en- 
larging with considerable force on the services he 
had done the Company, and the patience and temper 
with which he had submitted to all the indignities 
which had been heaped upon him, he requested the 
Court to obtain the early’ nomination of a person to 
succeed him, and declared his intention to resign their 
service as soon as he could do it without prejudice 
to their affairs. ; 
When Hastings wrote this letter, he fixed 
upon the beginning of the year for his depar- 


ture to England, but shortly after despatching 
u 


aad ioaied against the conduct, of Mr. Bris od 


the Resident, and “impelled me,’ wrote 
- tings, ‘‘by every tie of justice, honour and public 


- duty to sacrifice every consideration that regarded my- 
_ self alone, if necessary, for his redress.” Ttwasa costs 
ly sacrifice, for it entailed upon Hastings separation 


from his wife. His love and admiration for her were 
unbounded. There was not such a being in the world, 


ie as long as she was by his side, nothing could come 


t 


amiss to him: the cares and fatigties of the day made — 
no impression on his spirits: When she had left he 
wrote Ve miss you in every instant and incident 
of my life, and everything seems to wear a dead still- - 

fess around me; I corhe home as to a solitude.” His _ 
greatest comfort in her absence was to read her let~« 


ters. “‘It‘contains your words and your thoughts, 


. and I had rather brood over the melancholy passions 


__ excited by it, than be a sharer in the most pleasing 


entertainments that nature or art could afford me,” 
_ The only action in his lonely and stormy life concer. 
ing which a doubt seems to have ever crossed his 
mind was his resolve to part from her. “I think we 
have ill-judged. The reflection has often for an — 
instant occurred to me that we were wrong, but I con- tie 
‘stantly repressed it. I urged everything that could 
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it either: by the folly ¢ of my subordinates or : 
: injastice of my superiors. I have saved India, in spite : 
‘them all, from foreign conquest, neither will I qui 
we post until the internal affairs of this great country 
"shall have been restored to something like order.” Hie 
é Bengal and Behar were threatened with famine, and 
_ Hastings appointed a committee to take measures for 
_ the relief of the peoplé. He also applied the whole 
: energies of his mind to the evereungracious task of 1a 
‘retrenchment and reform. The state of affairs in 
_ Benares and Oudh caused him grave anxiety. He had_ i) 
always regarded Oudh as our bulwark against foreign ie 
_ aggression, and’its prosperity and good government ned 
be as gm to the safety of our own dominion, bie ol 






















é ship of the Nawab Shuja-Dowla* and his son, ; 
“Bis 1 titular rank of Vizier of the Empire,” wrote — 
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Hastings, “rendered him a_conspituous object of view 


to all the States and Chiefs of India, and on the 
moderation and justice with which the British, Gov- 
ernment in Bengal exercised its influence over him, 
many points most essential to its political strength 
and to the honour of the British name depended.’’* 
Hastings was of opinion that Bristow had treated the 
Nawab neither with moderation nor justice. When 
the latter met him at Chunar he had persuaded him to 
agree to the admission of the assistance of the Resi- 








dent in the charge then specially given to his minister _ 


of his finances and public disbursements, Dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of Mr. Middleton, to whom this 


charge was first committed, Hastings nominated Mr, — 


Bristow to it in his stead. ‘‘To this I had various 
and powerful inducements. The principal was the 
reiterated order of the Court of Directors for his ap. 
pointment ; secondly, the wish of the other Members 
of the Council urging it; thirdly, their declaration of 
uniting to support my authority, and other concurrent 


‘circumstances, removing the objection which had 


hitherto opposed it ; fourthly, a reliance on the per- 
sonal gratitude of Mr. Bristow for my optional nomina- 
tion of him to so important a trust; and fifthly, his 


assurances and a pledge given me for the performance 


| 
—$———_ 
’ 








. 
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* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 29th September 1783, Vol. {I], page 1018. © 
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of them in which I then reposed a religious confi-— 


déhce.’* This confidence, Hastings considered, 
Bristow had betrayed. He had enjoined him to study 
on every occasion to conciliate the good-will of the 
Nawab and “to show him every ostensible and exter- 
nal mark of respect,” but the Resident treated the 


_ Prince as a dependant, and prescribed to him “ the 


number of horses which he should be allowed to use 
and the dishes which should be cooked for his table. + 
He. also interfered in every department of the State, 
The Nawab complained to the Board, and they re- 
quested Bristow to answer the charges brought against 
him. ‘Six weeks having elapsed without a reply being 


received from him, Hastings moved that Bristow be 


recalled, the office of Resident dissolved, and the 
Nawab and his minister made responsible for the pay- 
ment of the Company’s debts. All the propogals were, 
after considerable discussion, rejected. Bristow in 


due course of time replied and alleged that he was _ 


only acting according to the orders of the Governor 


_ General, who insisted on the claims of the Com- 
_ pany being satisfied. Hastings was a statesman who 


identified his own personality with the objects of his 


administration, and the defence of Bristow was regard- — 


* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., agth S@ptember 1783, Vol. III, page 1019- 
+ Ditto ditto 27th December 1783, Vol. Ill, page 1045. 
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omed to command and to te bees 
_ temerity of Bristow aroused his anger, and the 
tion of his colleagues increased it. He knew they 
not possess the ability or the courage of his “old op- 1 
ponents, and that they had only plucked. up spirit to — 
ttack him when his recall was imminent. . e felt 
that he had not that collected firmness of mind which 
. he once possessed “ and which gave sucha superiority a 
k in my contests with Clavering and his associates. 
y last year’s sickness has left a debility upon my 
constitution which I ‘cannot remove, nor shall I, iT 

y a colder climate.”* He however possessed. a 
Biel amount of the old imperious vigour to baffle 
the spirit of cabal in his Council. He told them 
he held them solely wesponsible for the state of amare 
i. chy in Oude since they would neither enforce his 
_ instructions nor give Mr. Bristow others. This alarm= 
Led them. After many discussions they offered to ‘ 
recall Mr. Bristow if the Vizier liquidated his enormous 
debt to the Company by bills on creditable-bankers, 
; * payable half in one month and the remaining half in 
two months from the date of Mr. Bristow’s ‘surrender <1 
eas his office to the Vizier.” And they add ~‘We 
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0 of these engagements on the part of the : 


Vizier and his ministers, as well as.for the security of | 
the internal peace of the country, to maintain which 
and enforce these arrangements we shall give him our 


utmost support.”* Hastings immediately replied, — 


Nawab Vizier would engage to pay it and I believed 


him capable of paying it would I ‘hold myself response © 
_ jble to the Company and to the public for the faithful 
performance of such an engagement,’ because I do 
not think it consistent with truth or the regard which 


_ fejecting the offer. He pointed out that it was impose — 
sible for the Vizier to pay even half of the sum owed 
‘in the time mentioned, and he added— Nor if the © 


| 


every man ought to pay to his own reputation to bind 


himself to the performance of, acts which depend 
solely on the ability and will of another.”+ His col- 
leagues replied “‘ that they could not imagine nor sug: 
gest that the Governor General should be answerable 
in his private fortune for so large a sum or that his 


- tions which constitute responsibility in a decided re- 









- commendation of any measure contrary to the general 
\ apipion: of the majority of the Board.’’f Hastings — 
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“gladly consented “ to be spegially answerable for the 
propriety of the measure,’ and the Board resolved to 
recall Bristow, and withdraw the Company’s Residency 
from the Court of Oude. ‘I have indeed conquered,” 
wrote Hastings, “but I feel little inclination to tri 
umph in my victory; for my hands are yet fettered, 
and such is the wretched state of the Vizier’s affair, 
that nothing can be more discouraging than the pros- 
pect before me. If the Nawab Vizier shall desire me 
to come to his assistance I shall offer it to the Board, 
and shall be better pleased if they refuse than if they 
assent to it. Yet I will do what I can to gain their 
assent.”* A short time afterwards he informed a 
friend that he had written a minute tendering his ser- 
vices to go‘to Lucknow and he added— 

* “] know that Ican do much more if I am myself the 
immediate agent, than I can by distant influence and a dele- 
gated autliority, but I may fail, for most wretched is the state 
of the Vizier’s dominions, and I may lose my reputation in 
the consequences of it. On the other hand, I may be the 
instrument of retrieving it and of paying the debt which is 
‘due from the Nawab to the Company, and if I do, I shall 
close my service with glory and leave a lasting good name 
behind me, whatever reproaches the inventive malice of my 
countrymen may cast upon me for having saved the national 


interests and honour from the ruin which, but for my exer- 
tions, would havé fallen on both. + 





* Memoirs of Warren Hastings, by Gleig, Volume III, page*r4. 
+ Ditto ditto age 143. 








The Towns! after some discussion hes an un- 





willing assent p Hastings’ proposal to proceed — 


to Lucknow. In January 1784 his wife sailed 
alone for England, and in the following month 
he started on his journey to Oude. He made a 
stay of five days at Benares and sent to the 
Council a long and minute account of the wretched 
condition of that province.* ‘‘ From the confines of 
_ Buxar to Benares,” he wrote, ‘1 was fatigued and 
followed by the clamours of the discontented inhabit- 


ants.” Their discontent and distress was due to a - 


iy 


long continued drought and to “‘a defective if not a 
corrupt and oppressive administration. ”+ The land 
agents and tax gatherers exacted from the proprietors 
of the actual harvest a large increase in kind on their 


stipulated rent. Those who held their fields by the — 


tenure of paying one-half of the produce of their crops 
were robbed of nearly the whole by false meastrements, 
and from those whose engagements were for a fixed 
rent in money, the half or a greater proportion was 
taken in kind. Trade was paralysed by the extortion 
and oppression of the custom-house authorities. ‘‘ The 
_ exorbitant rates,” the Governor General wrote, ‘ ex- 
acted by an arbitrary valuation of the goods, the prac- 


————  .—i—_ Ore 


* The minute will be found in Seeret Select Committee’s Proc,, 20th 
April 1784 Vol. ill, page 1082. ” : 
t ferns Select Committee’s Proc., 20th April 1784, Vol. III,page 1082, 












circumstances we are not to wonder if the merc 


Benares, and if the commerce of that province should 
annually decay. ”* Hastings forwarded to the Council 
an elaborate plan for reforming the administration, 


| for making the Raja more directly interested in its “a 
. working, and for the appointment of fresh officials, 

; The Board resolved “that the Governor General be — 
authorized to carry into execution the plan submitted, - 


the Governor being responsible for its effects, as a 
temporary expedient.” + 


From Benares Hastings proceeded to Lucknow. 


He first devoted himself to the intricate task of adjuste 


attention and he suceeded in persuading the Vizier to 


‘ . _ adjusting the accounts, iby wise handling of the foam 


‘ A * Secret ‘Select Commietaete Pos goth April 1784, Vol sit, pega ens 
sy Ditto ditto goth June 1784, Vol. III, page ia 


tive of ehcine duties twice on is Jame omni: ‘frat 
from the seller and afterwards from ghe buyer, and the _ 
vexatious disputes and delays drawn on the merchants _ 
_by these oppressions were loudly complained of, and ei 
_ some instances of this'kind were said to exist even at _ 
thev ery time when I was in Benares. Under such 
of foreign countries are discouraged from resorting to 
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* ing the accounts between the Vizier and the Company, 
- It-was a matter to which he had devoted particular — 


_ give his consent to an equitable arrangement, After — 
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: oa of the Nawab had been Sands inefficient and pe 
and he placed it ona regular and economical ‘basis, 
~ After leaving Lucknow he discovered that the Vizier 


kept up at its ‘original rate although the number of 


z 


. 


~ troops employed by us for the defence of his domi. » 
nions has been greatly reduced.”* The reduction | 
was due to the strength of each regiment being reduce | 
ed from one thousand to seven hundred men, Has- _ 





suffered a hardship. “from the army subsidy being — 


| 


tings wrote: “Neither the Vizier nor any of his ‘ 


ministers have ever mentioned to me this deficiency, — 
but it is not the less our duty to take it into consider= ~ 
_ ation. In all our adjustments of accounts with the 
Vizier for many years back, we have been regulated. 
by the strictest regard to justice, and the Vizier on 
Aa his part has on every occasion relied most implicitly — 


| on our justice as well as on the accuracy of our 


_ Accountant- -General. Let us then confirm that con- 
- fidence which is so happily reposed in us by voiing 
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* * Secrat Select Committee's Proe., tst November 1784, Vol. 11, page 111g. 
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the cost of the regiment at Luckn 4w, for which the 
Vizier paid a separate amount, should be included in 
that of the troops for which the original subsidy was 
settled. The proposal was vetoed by the Council, 
and they also repealed the order given by Hastings 
that a costly detachment of the Company's troops 
stationed at the Nawab’s expense upon his northern 
frontier should be recalled.* 

Finding that his colleagues were bent-on main- 
taining the ‘detachment, Hastings asked their con- 
sent to the Nawab lending it to the son of the 
Moghul Emperor to assist him in the expulsion 
of the Sikhs from the territories of which they 
had lately possessed themselves in the neighbours 
hood of Delhi. The Governor General regarded” 
the growing power of the Sikhs as a grave danger. 
He wrote—‘‘A new source of serious contemplation 
has arisen from a nearer quarter, hamely, that of 
the Sikhs, a people who from a mean sect of reli- 
gious schismatics have rapidly grown into thé mem- 
bers of a dominion extending from the most west« 
ern branch of the Attock to the walls of Delhi. 
They are by their bodily frame and habits of life 
‘eminently suitéd to the military profession; but this 


.* ; ; ee . 


* Secret Select Committee's Proc., 1st November 1784, Vol. III, page 117. 





propensity is quajified by a spirit of independence — 
which is a great gheck to its exertion. Every village 
has its separate and distinct ruler acknowledging no 
control "but that of the people of his own immediate 
community, who in their turn yield him little more 
than nominal submission.’’* Conquest and a man of 
supetior capacity and enterprise aided by the spirit of 


religious enthusiasm might, however, weld them into a 
nation. The extinction of the Moghul Empire which 
was rapidly approaching toits fall he considered might 
give birth to a new dominion. ‘‘ We are too apt,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘to despise the danger which we have not 
experienced, and to conclude that what has not hap- 
pened in the ordinary course of events never will 
happen. On such a presumption my conclusions may 
expose me to the ridicule of those who may deem 
them the mere effusions of a wild imagination. I am 


willing to submit to this consequence if the events 


which I have foreboded shall be prevented by season- 
able means of opposition; but I trust to time, and 


“that not distant, for verifying my prediction if this 


people is permitted to grow into maturity without inters 
tuption.”+ Time verified the prediction. The genius 


of one man, the ruler of a petty tribe, welded the 


LS 





* Secret Select Committee's Proc., 14th December 1784, Vol. IL, page 124. 
7 Ditto ditto 1ith May 1784, Vol Ill, paye 10go, 


: . against the Sikhs, had ena: 
ace from the court of Delhi. The Moghul Empe 
his father, was a mere puppet in- ante 4d 
\ <i miaaiab Khan. Afrasiab he had o 


oe a “treaty with the English and the Vizier, 
as ed rejected the offer because “so far f 
r the wishes of the King, we should ba 


fa: the Shah from the thraldom of his == : 
- ‘establish his authority at least in Lag - 








‘that those who had the Moghul Emperor in shale Zs 
x endl must become the legitimate masters of teas ® 
. and he wished to gain for his country that position, 
i\oas do not want to send armies into the field,” he 7 
a "wrote, “nor to disturb th® repose whiclr our Govern. — } 
=| ment enjoys and requires, after the fatigues and bruises” me 
which it has sustained from a long and accumulated 
fe st. warfare. I want no more than the power to dictate, ; 
and I am persuaded that I shall have no need hadi A 

‘a ieee it.”"* The Board, however, were unwilling: 
Aeon so bold a policy and refused to countenance 
—. in favour of the Moghul Emperor, 
_ Not only by arms and by diplomacy did Hastings 3 
extend the influence of England, but also by — 
commerce. It was his capacioys mind — that 










































he ruled and the natives of the tofy tableland be- 
hind the snowy peaks to the north. He had 
Governor of Bengal begun a friendly conde 


-with the rulers of Thibet and Bhutan, and on the 
13th of May 1774 he sent the first Britishemission to 
Thibet under Mr. George Bogle. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary 1775, the Governor General laid before the Board 


- aletter from Bogle informing them of his interview 


with Teshoo Lama, and an interesting memorandum 
on the trade of Thibet. ‘The principal articles of — 
merchandise,” he writes, ‘‘ between Bengal and Thibet 


_are broadcloth, atter, skins, neel (indigo), pearls, coral, 


amber, and other beads, clfauk, spices, tobacco, sugar, 


' Malda stripped sattins and a few white cloths, chiefly — 
- coarse; the return is made in gold dust, musk and — 


eow-tails.”* When Bogle returned from Thibet, he 


found Francis, Clavering, and Monson, in power, and 


as he was a protégé of Hastings, he could expact no 
favour from them. The changes made in the adminis. 
tration had deprived him of all his appointments, and — 
he had no employment but to act as one of Hastings’ 
assistants. In December 1775 the Governor General 
proposed that Bogle be allowed a salary of Ri,200 a 








\ « ° 
* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 24th February 1775, Vol. 1, page 254. 
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month during the ime he. was employed on the mis- | 
sion, and the motiqh was carried. It was a small sum” 
_ considering the good work done and the amount which 


men situated like Bogle made in those days. When 


_ Hastings on the death of Monson regained his power, 


he once more turned his attention to establishing 
free commercial intercourse between Thibet and Bengal. 
On the oth of April 1779 George Bogle was appointed 
to proceed again to Bhutan and Thibet “for the 
purpose of cultivating and improving the good 
understanding subsisting between the Chiefs of those 
countries and the Government, and to endeavour to 
establish a free and lasting intercourse of trade with 
the Kingdom of Thibet, andthe other States to the 
northward of Bengal.” The Lama, whose respect and 
confidence Bogle had won, was then on a visit to 
Pekin, and he desired Bogle to. go round by sea to 
Canton, promising to obtain the Emperor’s pass for 
him to proceed and join him in the capital. Thedeath 
of the Lama and of Bogle caused for a time the inten- 
tion of sending a mission to be abandoned. But 
when Hastings got letters*from Thibet informing 
him that the soul of the late Lama had entered 
and animated the body of an infant, he pro- 
posed to send a second deputation’ to Thibet. 
The Board consented, and Mr. Charles Turner 


was appointed to proceed on the mission. On his 
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3 journey to poe Halbaee be t at Patna Turner 


returning from Thibet, who hand@d him a report on 


\y 





the results of his mission and also a narrative of his ci 


interview with tne young Lama.* ‘ Teesho Lama,” 


he wrote, “‘is at this time about eighteen months of age. 


_ He did not speak a word but made most expressive . 


signs and conducted himself with astonishing dignity 
and decorum. His complexion is of that hue which in 


England we should term rather brown but not without 


colour. His features good, small black eyes, an ani- 
mated expression of countenance, and altogether I 


thought him one of the handsomest children I had 


ever seen.’t+ The description of the interview between 


the English Envoy and the Great- Lama, the high 


priest of millions of beings, is inexpressibly sad. “The 
little creature turned, looking steadfastly towards me. 


with the appearance of much attention while I spoke, 


and nodded with repeated but slow movements of the 


my 


| head as though he understood and approved every 


word but could not utter a reply. The parents, who 


‘stood by all the time, eyed their son with-a look of © 


affection, and a smile expressive of heartfelt joy at the 
ptopriety of the young Lama’s conduct.\ His whole 





“ Saye a oon. 
» | ® Account of an embassy to the Court of the Teeshoo Lama in se by 


— Samuel Turner. é 


Secret Select Commilties's Proc., 13th April 1784, Vol. il, page 1077. ‘ ; 











towards his parents, as if under 
e time, and with whatever pains his _ 
inners may have been formed so correct, I must own é 











t visited Teesho Lama to present some curiosities he — 
had brought for him. “ He was very much struck with we 
-a small clock and had it héld to him watching for a _ 
ee time the revolutions of the minute hand. | He a, 
_ admired it, but with gravity, and without any childish * 
emotion.” + When he paid his last visit to the Lama, 
Turner “received his despatches for the Governor _ 
General and from his parents two pieces of satin for 


ie 


a ts the Governor with many compliments. They presented - 

ne. with a vest lined with lamb-skins, making memany 
. _ assurances of a long remembrance, and observing that 
ae ee this time Teesho Lama is an infant*and incapable 
i ‘ of conversing, but they hoped to see me again when a 

he shall come of age. I replied that by favour of the _ 
, Bama. I might again visit ‘this country. se Ride: : : 
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and no English official has since 
course with the rulers of Thibet. [50 completely was 
the policy of opening commercial intercourse between 
India and the trans-Himalayan regions abandoned that — 
the very history of the Hastings’ negotiations was for- 
gotten, and most of the valuable records of the Thibet 
and Bhutan missions have been lost.* 

The expeditions of Bogle and Turner to Thibet 
were not the only voyages of discovery which Hastings ~ 
despatched. He caused the harbours and rivers of . 
Cochin China to be surveyed, and directed the ex- 
plorer to penetrate as far as he could into the interior, 
He also had the shores of the Red Sea explored, with 
the view of opening, by that line, a more direct. 
-and rapid’ communication between England and India. 
He also collected much valuable information regard- 
ing the Kingdom of Ava and its adjoining districts. 
His untiring energy led him not only to explore the 
countries of the East, but also the languages of Asia. 

. He was familiar with Arabic and Persian. Though 
unacquainted with Sanskrit he encouraged learned 
pundits to settle in Calcutta, and gave them support 





* Narrative of the mission of George Bogle to Thibet, by Cleinents R, 


\.. Markham. Mr. Markham writes—“ All attempts to-find adequate materials 





_ \among the records at Calcutta or the India Office have failed.” A note in the 
Consultations informs us that the original journal was. sent to the Directors, 
1 however hope that a careful Search among the bundles in the Foreign Office | Re 
may yet bring to light a copy of the journal, : 












while they pursue} their researches. The Asiatic 


Society and the 





of Oriental learning and education. 

The time was drawing near for him to leave 
the land for whose welfare he had* laboured 
with unwearied energy. In November 1784 Has- 
tings returned to Calcutta from Lucknow, On 
his journey down he received letters from home 
announcing that Pitt had dissolved Parliament, 


and that the coalition party had been defeated ° 


at the elections. Major Scott told him that the Lord 
Chancellor considered that the ministry ought to give 
him a peerage and a red ribbon, and that His Lordship 
did not know a man who cut’so great a figure, upon 
the stage of the world as Hastings. To his other 
‘ extraordinary actions must be added that of giving a 
ministry to Great Britain, for he had put an end to the 
late ministry as completely as if he had taken a pistol 
and shot them through the head one after another. 
Pitt had also declared that he looked upon Hastings to 
be a very great and indeed a wonderful man. The 
news of the downfall of his foes, and the flattering 
terms in which the new ministers spoke of him, led 
Hastings to hope that he would be permftted to pursue 
his. poligy without interruption from home, or obstruc- 
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homedan College at Calcutta are 
splendid monuments of his zeal for the advancement 


\. tion from his colleagues. He wrote to his wife: “1 
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“powers given me which deitel to belong to my ‘office, 
and proper objects are assigned for my stay, I will 
stay, however repugnant it may be to myown feelings, 
or hazardous to my health.” Hastings had about this 

~ time also heard of Pitt’s intention to introduce an East — 
India Bill, and he trusted that it would grant him the © 
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a powers he had so long desired. On the 20th of 
phe December he received a packet ‘‘ by way of Bussorah,”’ - 
he which put an end to all his hopes and hesitations.” It | 
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brought him a copy of Pitt’s “Bill and of his introduces t 
tory speech which Hastings considered more inimical » 


re 
my 


to him than all the onslaughts of Fox and Burke. On — 
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the 27th December he wrote: “I have seen, read, and 
a abstracted Mr. Pitt’s Bill. It has determined me. ° 1 


shall make an early trial of my colleagues on the affairs _ 4 
of Oude and if they will engage to abide by my en- % 
"_gagements there, I will depart as soon as the Barring- 
_ton is ready. Sheis now loading.” The dream of 
his life was shattered; and in the account of his 
ss stewardship which he wrote on his voyage home he 
ne poured out:his feelings. ‘‘ Yet may I feel-a regret to 
Pa “see that hope which I had too fondly indulged, and 
‘ which I had sustained,during thirteen laboured years 
with a perseverance against a succession of difcuties 
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which sik have phasic the constancy of an abler _ 


allowed to posses? and exercise the full powers of my | 


station, of which I had hitherto held little more than 
the name and responsibility ; and to see with it the 


mind, of being i in some period of time, however remote, 





ti 


bi _ belief, which I had as fondly indulged, tlat I should ~ 
become the instrument of raising the British name, re 


and the substantial worth of its possessions in India, to 


* ‘a degree of prosperity proportioned to sucha trust, 
both vanish in an instant, like the illusions of a dream; 
with the poor and only consolation left me of the f 


conscious knowledge of what 1 could have effected, 
had my destiny ordained that I should attain the 


situation to which I aspired, and that I have left no s, 


allowable means untried, by which I might have at- 
tained it.” 


On the 13th of January 1785 Warren Has. 


tings delivered to the Board a minute in which he 


informed them of his intention to relinquish 


the service, if his colleagues would give him 


an absolute and unqualified promise to carry out 


‘the late arrangements made with the Nawab Vizier. 


Having received from his colleagues an explicit answer 


_ agreeing to abide by the agreement, he wrote a formal — 
resignation of his powers to his old masttrs. He told 


them with perfect truth that no, man ever served them 





with a.zeal superior to his own, 
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On the 1st of February Hastinfys attended for the “ 
last time a meeting of the Council bver which he had ~ 


presided for thirteen years, and after wishing his col- 


leagues a warm farewell and paying a handsome tribute 


~ of praise to those who had aided him in the heayy task 


of government, he surrendered the keys.of office and 
brought toa close his great administration. Had he 
been guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, so un- 
wearied was the pertinacity and malice of his enemies, — 
that it cannot be doubted they would have been able 
to furnish more satisfactory evidence of his guilt, Of 


that guilt they never produced any proof. In answer 


to the charge of having oppressed the natives by ex-. 
tortions and exactions, there are the testimonials of all » 
ranks of people in India in his favour. As he told his 
Judges: “ It is very seldom that mankind are grate- 
ful enoygh to do even common justice to a fallen 
minister ; and I believe there never was an instance in. 
the annals of human nature, of an injured people 


.% : @ *. ° 
, Tising up voluntarily to bear false witness in favour of 


a distant and persecuted oppressor.” Burke told the 
House of Lords that the testimonials were extorted, 
and “that the hands were yet warm with the thumb- 
crews that had been put on them.” It is incredible 
that Hastings successor, Lord Cornwallis, a man of the 


hovlest and gentlest ,character, would have, counte- 
nanced acts of oppressienand cruelty to gain petitions 
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ADDRESSES FROM THE NATIVES. 





———— 
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in favour of Hastings. In fact, when Hastings’ attor- 
ne informed wer that the natives of India were desir= 
ous of bearing téstimony to the merits of Hastings, 

and requested permission that the officers of Govern- 
ment might have authority to transmit to the Governor 
General in Council any testimonials tendered by the: 
natives, Lord Cornwallis caused a cautious letter to be 
circulated among all the Collectors and Residents, 
which stated: ‘‘ With this request fhe Governor 
General in Council has been pleased to comply, and lv 
have therefore to inform you, that should any such 
address be tendered to you, you are at liberty to 
receive and forward them to me. The liberty now ac- 
corded is merely to receive and transmit testimonials 
when voluntarilly offered ; and you are not to deduce 
any’ inference from it that you are authorised to 
exercise any further interference in this business, ’”* 
Macaulay, while-admitting that Hastings was beloved 
by the people whom he governed, attaches little or no 
importance to the addresses because they may have 
been due to the influence of English officials. How- 
ever, we find in the case of Benares that the Resident, 





* “Debates of the House of Lords on the events dejivered on the trial of 
Warren Hastings, Esquire. Proceedings of the East India Company in con- 
sequence of, his Acquittal and Testimonials of the British and Native Inhabit- 
ants of Tndia relative to his character and’ conduct whilst he was Governor 
General of Fort William in Bengal."—Debrett MCCXCVII. f 








Jonathan Duncan,* a man conspicuous for his courage 
and high mindedness, refused to fotward the a esse” 
es to Government on the ground that “as the ad-— “4 
‘ dresses have no connection with the business*of the - , 
; _ Company there is no necessity that they (the inhabit- ny 
3 _ ants) shoulé come or send to me. Letthem do what 
: they think proper.” In their address the inhabitants mg 
_- of Benares stated : ‘ He laid the foundations of j justice: 
2 and the pillars of the law. In every shape, we, the 
inhabitants of this country, during the time of his — 
Py administration, lived in ease and peace. We are there- 
' fore greatly satisfied with, and thankful to him. As — 
the said Mr. Hastings was long acquainted with the 
modes of government in these regions, so the inmost ni 
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_ purpose of his heart was openly and secretly, indeed, A 
bent upon those things which might maintain inviolate 
Wi our religious advances, and persuasions, and guard us 
im even the minutest respect from misfortune and wi 
ealamity. In every way he cherished us in honour _ 
“and credit.” The Pundits and other Brahmins of 

_ Benares sent him an address in which they wrote: 
“Whenever that man of vast reason, the Governor 

aan Mr. Hastings, returned to this place, and _ 
seat of all ranks were assembled, at that time fies 


\y Silthin Duncan became Governor of Bombay in 1795, and, aiveclontae: ie i 
ruled the Presidency with great® wisdom for fourteen years, he diéd on baad al 
anh of pags 1811, beloved by men of all classes and easel j Seishin 
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Pam of kena and a readiness to relieve and nisi 
_ teet every one alike without distinction. To please us’ ‘e 
dull people, he caused a spacious music gallery to be — 
built, at his own expense, over the gateway of the | 
temple of Veesmaswar, which is esteemed’ the head 
_ jewel of all places of holy visitation. He never at any 
time, nor on any occasion, either by neglecting to — 
promote the happiness of the people, or by looking is 
with the eye of covetousness, displayed an inclination — ee 
to distress any individual whatsoever.”/Ahe inhabitants — 
of Moorshedabad also forwarded address, i in which 
they stated that ‘“ the whole period of Mr. Hastings’ 
residence in this country exhibited his good conduct __ 
towards the inhabitants. No oppression nor, tyrahny 
was admitted over any one. Ile observed the rules 
of respect and attention to ancient families. Hedid 
not omit the performances of the duties of politeness — 
and civility towards all men of rank and station when 
an interview took place with them., In affairs con- 
cerning the government and revenues, he was not 
covetous of other men’s money and property; he was. 
‘not open to bribery. He restricted the farmers and 
S officers. in their | oppressions in a manner that prevent-— 
B ed them from exercising that tyranny which motives of — 
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self-interest and private gain night instigate them to 
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observe towards the ryots and helpless. He’ used 
‘great exertions to cultivate the country, to in¢rease 
the agriculture and the revenues. He transacted the - 
business of the country and revenues without deceit, 
and with perfect propriety and rectitude... He respect- 
ed the learned and wise men, and in order for the 
propagation of learning he built a college; and endow- 
-ed it with a provision for the maintenance of the stu- 
dents, in so much that thousands reaping the bene- 
fits thereof offer up their prayers for the prosperity 
of England, and for the success of the Company.” 
Quotations of a similar nature from other addresses 
might be multiplied to any extent. But addresses . 
are not the only evidence we have of the honour and 
esteem in which Hastings was held by the natives of 
India. .Burke declared in Westminster Hall that 
under the government of Mr. Hastings the country 
itself, all its beauty and glory had ended in a jungle | 
for wild beasts.* A Brahmin pilgrim on the banks of 
the Nerbudda declared that “ he had lived under many 
different Governments and travelled in many countries, 
but had never witnessed a general diffusion of happi- 
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\, “* My Lords, you have seen the very reverse of all this under the govern- 
ment of Mr. Hastings; the country itself, all its beauty and glory ending in _ 
a jungle for wild beasts. You have seen flourishing families reduced to implore 
that pity which the poorest man and the meanest situation mi ght very well . 
call for.”—Burke's Speeches and Correspondence, Volume Il, page 438. 
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ness equal to that of the natives under the mild and 


equitable administration of Mr. Hastings.”* The testi- 
mony of the Bralemin pilgrim was confirmed by Lord 
- Cornwallis, who said in the course of his evidence 
before the House of Lords that Hastings was much 
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esteemed by the natives: and Sir John Shore (after- ‘I 


wards Lord Teignmouth), “a man : whose integrity, 
humanity, and honour it is, impossible to speak too 
highly,’’t deposed to the same effect. 

In answer to the charge that he violated treaties. 
and disregarded the legitimate rights of Native Chiefs, * 
we have the letters of two of the leading native sove- 
reigns to his successor requesting to be treated by him 
as they were treated by Hastings. There are also 
letters from the sovereign of Berar, from the Nizam, 
from Mahdagie Scindia to the King and the Company 
expressing their strong sense of his justice and good 
faith. His tender regard for the rights and feelings 
of the Native Chiefs is testified in the strenuous battle 
he fought for the Nawab of the Carnatic and the 





* Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, Volume II, page 70.—“ I cannot forget the 
words of this respectable pilgrim; we were near a banian tree in the Darbar 
court when he thus concluded his discourse:—“As the burr-tree, one of the 
noblest productions in nature, by extending its branches for the comfort and 
refreshment of all who seek its shelter, is emblematical of the deity, so do the 
" virtues of the Governor resemble the burr-tree; he extends his providence 
to the remotest districts, and stretches out his arms, far and wide, to afford 

protection and happiness to his people ; such, Saheb, is Mr. i 
he, 0 Macaulay's Essey on Warren Hastings, 
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sia ‘That he was lofty and ae | 
ose who were disloyal, that he could brook no oppo- — 
ze sition to his will, may be admitted.« But that. was : 


























; stato. master to those who served him, then are 
ae numerous indications in his letters and desp ches. “y 
He. saw that the power of England must be paramount — 
in India, and for the hgnour and greatness of his 
_ country he strove with unwearied energy and unflinch- 
ing courage, but he also desired that the paramount — 
eer should be surrounded by loyal feudatories ale 
‘ lowed to govern their States without interference as. 
" Daas they regarded the welfare and prosperity a 
: their subjects. 

_ Absorbed in the work of legislation and adminis« 
_ tration, in negotiating treaties, organising armies, and — 
sending forth expeditions, Hastings had scanty leisure | 
to devote to his own affairs, and he proved a poor ~ 
steward of his private fortune. He told his’ Judges: — 
_ * | was too intent upon the means to be employed for. 
: preserving India to Great Britain from the hour in 

which I was informed that France meant to strain — 
every nerve to dispute that empire with us, to bestow — 
; af Nip 





) printed. . 
~® Selections from the letters, despatches and other State papers ; 
_ in the Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1777-85, 
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r CAWn to the Vidier. 


Petty v oa 
. As the Vizier of the Empire the Nabob Sujah-ul-Dowla 
will put the Rohilla Sirdars in full possession of their country — 
; it is at his owh option to effect it either by peace or war, — 
_” Should the Mahrattas at this time, without coming to an en-— 


4 gagement or peace being established, cross the river and re. 


Aco owing to the rainy and after season, and after that ing | % 


| elapsed commit disturbances in the country of the Rohillas, ~ 
'\ the quelling of these disturbances shall belong to the Vizier. 
Me i The Rohilla Sirdars after the aforesaid business do agree to 
a pay the sum,of 40 lacs of rupees on the following | terms, v¢s, : 
As the Mahrattas are now committing disorders in the coun- 
} Mt ay of the Rohillas, the Vizier shall march from Shahabad to | 
such place as may be thought proper to arrive at in order that 
the Rohilla dependants may come out of the jungles‘and arrive 


be paid in ready money in part of the stipulation, and 3o lacs 
} ' of rupees shall be discharged in three years, beginning from 


a presence of General Sir Robert Barker. 
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an satervion, he proceeds : The bonds of friendship and 


at their own homes. The sum of ten lacs of rupees shall then © 


Fusselly year 1180, This agreement is sealed in the 


- From Hariz Raunuur Cawn, Chief of the Roh‘llas, to the | 







After the siapal compliments, and expressing his desire of | 
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affection, and the mutual intercourse which have long subsist- 
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that a perfect harmony and concord should be sate lished 
and confirmed between ys; and I hope that you will have 
the same inclination on your part. It is from these motives, 
as well as in consideration of there being no difference or dis- 
agreement between us, that I represent to you the. following 
few circumstances that you may have Crem in B your memory at 
| the time of discussion. ait 


Last year, when His Majesty and the Mahratta Sirdars 


were at variance with the Nabob Zabitta Cawn, and when, 


after confusion was thrown into that Nabob’s affairs, His 


‘Majesty and the Mahrattas crossed the Ganges to come: 
into these parts, the Rohilla Sirdars, for the protection 


of their women, fled to the skirts of the-jungles; at this 


time the Vizier of the Empire and General Barker” ar- — 


rived at Shahabad, and sent Captain Harper to me with a 
message to me to comeand join them, which they pefsisted 
in With great perseverance. As our interests were equal, I 
therefore Went and had an interview with the gentlemen, 


when an agreement was concluded between us, in which I | 


ed and taken root between me and the English Sirdars may 
not be unknown to you. Having heard of your fame, © wish 


ae 


agreed to pay 4o lacs of rupees on account of peshcush to the " 


* King and the Mahratta Sirdars, and the gentlemen-on their 
part engaged to effect my security, by establishing peace be- 
tween me and the King and the Mahratta Sirdars, declaring 

| that ifthey would in a day or two after that march from 

_ Shahabad to fall upon and come to extremities with the 


.Mahrattas, and to put an end to their operations.\ Notwith- 


\ standing this, thé gentlemen never came to any negociation 


with the Mahrattas so as_to put an end to their operations, | 
‘nor ventured to attack them, but finally. returned towards 
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me Fyzabad, leaving their engagements unfalfifl os: Cilia the i 
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rainy season commenced, the Mahrattas of themselves cross- | 
-ed the Ganges and encamped i in the Doab, threatening me still — 
‘with hostilities. During the rains | repeatedly called on the 
Nabob, the General, and Captain Harper to conclude these 
affairsewith His Majesty and the Mahrattas, but they came to 
no determination on the subject, nor took any measures for 
' effecting security. When the rainy season was drawing to 
an end, and the Mahrattas had approached near the banks of 
the Ganges, they then demanded of me sums of money, 
which after much temporizing I was at last obliged to pay 
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ade them. Afterwards they went to the presence, and procured 


a sunnud for Corah and Allahabad, with which they returned 
to the bank of the Ganges and made preparations of bridges 
“for crossing it; and at the same time sent a person of their 
confidence to cai payment of the money which had been 
‘ stipulated, saying it belonged to them and the King ; and also 
with many inducements requested that I would let them pass 
through my territories, assuring me that they, would commit 
no depredation or ravages on the rayats, and they would pass 
- through with expedition towards the Soubah of* Oude, or 
withersoever they thought proper. They also engaged to 
‘remit me a large sum on account of the stipulation, and to do 
whatever was agreeable, and would give satisfaction to the ., 


_-* Rohilla Sirdars. At this juncture the Nabob and the General 


being arrived near, they sent to me Syed Shaw Muddun and 
Mahomed Mukrim Cawn, desiring that I would enter into no 


terms with the Mahrattas ; and they would give me back my 


engagement for 40 lacs of rupees, and do everything both for 
my present and future security. Having thtrefore in view 
the long friendship which had subsisted between the Nabob 
Vizier, the Faas gentlemen and myself, I declined all 
X2 ie 
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@ “Officers made bythe Mabrattas, and came over to them, in 

revenge for which it is well known that the Mabrattas re- 

- erossed the Ganges and plundered. Moradabad and “si 

The gentlemen. promised that they would cross and cantone 
on the other side of the Ganges during the rains, and would eur | 


bul. 


not return to Fyzabad or Calcutta until they had entirely 
driven away ,the Mahrattas, and fully satisfied themselves 


‘both with respect to their own and my security. ut at . 


Jength they left everything unfinished ; and after temporizing 
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fora long time with the Mabrattas returned to their own homes, A 


leaving me still a prey to the Mahrattas. You are no doubt. 
acquainted with all these proceedings, It is a point which 


requires justice and consideration. Asa friendship has long ; 
__ heen established between us, I doubt not but you will at all — 
times and on all occasions wish to preserve it. Other parti« he 


culars the Major will inform you of. ZA 
4 


The Visier’s Narrative of the Behaviour of the Rohillas. 


The case of the Rohillas is as follows:—That from the ne 


beginning to this time I have treated them with friendship and 
attention, and on their part I have met with nothing but ill- 


treatment, treachery, and a breach of faith. Accordingly _ a 


when the Mahrattas marched with a large army against 
Najib-ul-Dowla and the Rohillla Sirdars and beseiged 


~ Najib-ul-Dowla in Sukertaul, and Hafiz Rahmut, Doondee 


Cawn, and the rest at Jellabad, where they reduced them to 
_ the greatest straits and difficulties, if I had not assisted them, 


_ they would all have been ruined and deprived of their women, — 

country, and government. But, by the favour of God I afford- — 
_ edithem at that time such assistance that the Mahrattas were 
put to flight, and took their route to the Deccan, and the 


* 
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security. Again, the year before last, when the Mahrattas 


advanced their troeps against the Rohillas, Zabitta Cawn re- 


ceived a total defeat ; and Hafiz Rahmut and the others being 
unable to oppose them, took sheltér with their women_at the 
foot of the hills, where, if | had made 10 days’ delay, they 


would all have perished by the bad water and finsalutary air. 


By the favour of the Almighty I went with the English troops 


to Shahabad and stopped the approach of the Mabrattas, and__ 
sometimes using authority and menaces, and sometimes — 


friendly mediation and temporizing, according to the circum- 


‘stances, I caused them to pass the Ganges ; and releasing from ~ 


confinement delivered to Zabitta Cawn the daughter of Ally 


Mahomed Cawn, a principal Chief of the Rohillas, and nine ~ 


_ of the women and daughters of Najib-ul-Dowla and the wife 


and son of Zabitta Cawn, together with 400 women the 


- Mahrattas had taken prisoners, I also called é0 me Hafiz 


Rahmut Cawn and the others who had taken protection 
under the hills, and replaced them on their former footing in 
‘the possession of their country. My ‘friend Geneyal Barker 
is well acquainted with these circumstances, in whoa pre- 
sence they entered into an engagement for the payment of 40 


lags of rupees, and pledged their faith and religion for its per- 


formance. In the sequel they did not remain steady to this 


_ agreement, but in the height of the rains, antecedent to every 


ty 


“ 


other person, Zabitta Cawn first went and connected himself. 


with the Mahrattas, and Hafiz Rahmut Cawn sent the holy 


Coran, which contains the religion of the Mussalmen, to the — 


Mahrattas as a token of his friendship. He also gave them five 
lacs of rupees and established a friendship ‘and good under- 
standing with them. The whole world are well acquainted 
that envoys from Hafiz Rahmut were with the Mahrattas, 
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and treated with them in the above manner. Myself, ‘con- | " 
_ tinuing firm and steady to my engagements, I proceeded in 
concert with the English troops from Fygabad to the assist- 
ance ofthe Rohillas and arrived by successive marches to 

Ramgaut. I previously afquainted Hafiz Rahmut Cawn that 
he should make preparation, and that I should shortly arrive 
and act in corjunction with bim. As Hafiz.Rahmut Cawn 
had entered into intrigues with the Mahrattas, notwithstand- 
ing I was near him, and the Mahrattas at a,considerable- 
distance, he nevertheless under various pretensions, and 
evasions drew near the Mahratta army to such a degree that 
the morning when [ arrived with the English ‘forces, and». 

came upon the Mahrattas, Hafiz Rahmut’ Cawn was within= . 

7 or 8 coss of them, when from necessity only he came and 
waited on me, I am certain that if 1 had been 4 gurries later 
with the English forces, he would have joined the Mahrattas 
and fallen upon me; and that only from my near approach he 
was compelled tocome to me. Afterwards when the Mahrat+ 
tas could not face the English forces and myself, and set out. 
for the Deccan, Hafiz Rahmut Cawn did not pay me a single 

daam.on account of the agreement executed in presence of | 
the General as aforementioned, nor did he treat me with that 
respect, or present me with the customary presents, which 
‘are used amongst mankind as marks of friendship and hos- 
pitality. The heavy burthen of increased expense which I 
have sustained, both on account of my own’ troops and those 
of the English, are as evident as the sun at noon-day, I 
made no use of menaces concerning taking the money by 
\, force, otherwise, had I been so inclined, I could have taken 
Mg t in the space of aday. I passed the matter over and took 
‘ho notice of it, and on their part pleaded excuses, evasions, 
‘and ail They even encamped at 3 0r 4 coss “distance 
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The following letter is not in the Foreign Office Records 
* butts printed in the Minutes of the i a taken 
before the House of Commons. 


e sa Fie a ws = 
Then the following extract of a letter to the witness, 
dated Fort William, 1st July 1774, signed Warren Hastings, 
W. Alderfey, P. M. Dacres, and entered in No. 27 of the 
Appendix to the said report, was rea‘ to the witness, vis.:— 


" * The intemperate and ‘tyrannical conduct of the Vizier 


after his conquests, as you have represented, cannot fail. to 
prove highly dissatisfactory to us; and although we do not. 
regard ourselves either as answerable for his actions, or obliged 


absolutely to interfere for restraining them, yet we should ~ 


have been glad to have been furnished with such ‘materials 
as would enable us, upon good grounds, to expostulate with 
him on the injustice and impropriety of such a conduct. It 
was in this view that we requested you to acquaint us with 
the instances of his cruelties ; but we confess ourselves exceed 


ingly disappointed, in receiving instead of a precise account 
of facts, only three letters of loose declamation,which, how-- 


‘ever, pathetically written, contain not one single instanceof 
the Vizier’s particular cruelty towards the family of Hafiz; and 
_ indeed express only such sentiments as we can easily conceive 
to exist in the breasts of that unfortunate family from reflecting 
on the sad reverse of their fortune alone without supposing 

ny peculiar hardship in their case, or uncommon act of 
si pression in: the Vizier: for this reason, we repeat our desire 


to be furnished with a particular account of the treatment _ 


’ 
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which the family of Hafiz Rhamet has received, and we shall _ 
‘then take such steps for their relief as the ‘circumstances shall 
require. In the meantim’, we hope that the remonstrances 
_ which the President informs us he has directed the Resident 
to make to the Vizier, on this subject, will be sufficient to 
render ahy more direct interposition needless. 


7 


Then the witness (Colonel Champion) was asked :— 

Did you receive a letter from the Governor and Select 
Committee, of the 1st July 1774, containing that 
paragraph ? 

I believe I did. . od 


Whether you in answer to that letter, sent any such 
particular account, as.was desired by the Governor 
and Select Committee, of the treatment which the 
family of Hafiz Rhamet had received ? , 


In answer to that question, I must observe that repeatedly 
before the date of that letter and afterwards, I~ 
thought the remonstrances | made were sufficient, | 
and therefore .did not comply with the orders I 
received. : 


Whether the Rohilla nation consists of Mahometans or, 
Hindoos ? 


I believe they are Hindoos, 


\ Were they who cultivated the lands driven outof the 
country, or allowed to remain in it ? 


® > 
To the best of my remembrance, they were allowed to 
«femain in it. gis P 4a 
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Were the Military part of the nation, excepting those 
who fell in battle, put to,death, or only Ae to 


cross the Ganges ? 


‘ 


e 
To the best of my remembrance, they were required only 
to cross the Garfges. * 
e : — 


Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie called in, and the questions 


above entere 


(rst) I 


° 


d being entered, he replies as follows, v/s. ;— 


would beg leave to distinguish between the real 
inhabitants and the acquired ones. By the ac- 
quired ones I mean the Rohillas or Afghans; 
who conquered the country and became the 
masters of it, I believe the Gentoo inhabitants 
were not oppressed, the ryots have been much 
cherished by him as they ever were under any 
former government, except at the time of the 
march of the army through their country, but 
that they returned to their plough immediately 
and seemed to be as happy as ever. 


(2n/) The day before our march from Shawabad the 


country upon the opposite side of the river 
Gurrah was in flames, and upon my enquiry 
into the matter I learned it was by order of the 
Vizier that he had sent several detachments of 
his light-cavalry for that purpose, but I believe 
the inhabitants of those villages had withdrawn 
thémselves from them and taken sanctuary at 
Shawjéhanpore. Fe 
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(3rd) I have already explained this ! the Rohillas were 


~ 


the conquerors of the couitry, and a very 
different people from the native inhabitants, 
the Rohillas being Mussulmen and the native 
Hindus. a 


(gth) The native inhabitants, after I left Bissouly be- 


tween that and Simbu, were all at eheir habita- 
tions and had returned to their cultivations of 
the country. When I went down towards the 
banks of the Ganges it was highly cultivated, 
but about Puttergur, which was the place of 
arms and retreat of the Rohillas before they 
retired to Loll Dong as their last resource, there . 
was no cultivation but of sugar. 


(5th) 1 protest I have heard a great deal of severity 


exercised on the families of the Chiefs of the 
Rohillas, but I cannot positively speak to any 
of them but from hearsay. I am afraid there 
was too much reason to give the world a liberty 
to say that they were ill-treated. ‘There was 
one instance in which I thought it was neces- 
sary that I should interpose. I had been sent 
into Pellybeet,) where the wife and family of 
Hafiz Rhamut were, and after a series of con- 
versation with his sons, at which Major Hannay 
and Mr. Murray were present, | had a message 
from the Begum to request that I would speak 
to her. I returned for answer that I was sorry 
it was out of my power, as my conduct. was 
prescribed to me, byt that I would rééeive my 
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message she would send to me. She sent her 
son‘in return to acquaint me that the business 
he wanted to speak to me on was to heg that 
I would intercede with Colonel Champion to 
protect her from any insult which might be _ 
offered her by the Vizier, In consequence of 

¢ her request I went to ColonelChampion, and 
begged that he would give every sanction in 
“his power and address the Vizier upon the 

‘occasion which the Colonel promised to do, 
This is the only occasion I had to apply to 
Colonel Champion on the subject. I hear that 
many others did exist. I have heard a great 
deal reported of this kind. I believe a great 
deal of it, and had reason to disbelieve a great 
deal, as the reports were so improbable I did . 

e not give ear tothem, The message from the 
Begum mentioned no instance of severity or ill+ 
treatment to her, At that time there would 
nothing have happened, as it was the very day 
we marched to Pellybeet. 


(6th) Those are the......... vague reports which I wished 
in general to inform you of, but indeed there 
were particular ones which were attended with 
such circustances that I could scarce give any 
credit to from the situation of the parties. 
There was a particular one at Bissouly, one of 

‘, the daughters of the Rohilla Chief of that place, 
whom they said he had committed violence 
upon, and éhat she in eonsequence ‘poisoned 
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herself, and knowing the situation of the Vizier 
at that time, I thought it alnfost impracticable 
which made nie to give very little credit to the 
stories, which I heard at the time, of sucha 
nature. s 


(7th) Upon my word, so little as | am acquainted with 
those points, I'can’t possibly give an opinion, 
but upon conjecture, and which every other 
person is fully as capable of as myself. But 
from the general character of this race of 
people, who took possession of that country 
from the native inhabitants, they made them 
till their ground, left them a subsistence, and 
kept the rest for themselves. I! can’t tell what ~ 
their conduct was to their conquered enemies, 
as they conquered none within my knowledge * 

. of them, except the inhabitants of that country, 
whom, as I mentioned before, they kept in 
subjection 


(8th) The Ganges running through the Rohilla country 
becomes at this time of the year, I believe in 
some places, fordable, and continues so till the 

‘end of March or beginning of April, at which 
time the snow melting upon the adjacent moun- 
tains swells the river, and it is not passable but 
by boats, There are several forts from Hard- 
wagaut to Ramgaut ; they are all defensible, as 
is the country all’down that side of the river, 
having in general very high banks ; the opposite 
‘side is quite flat, and’ is universally known to 
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people i in the neighbourhood, because there i isa 


continual intercourse between the countries on 


both sides of the river. oa | 


(9th) I don’t believe if our army was posted there that 


(roche I 


the Mabrattas durst make an attempt to enter 
in by any part of that river, or any other power 
of Indostan. I mean by our afmy the brigade 
that was stationed there. If they did, it is very 
clear they might make a retreat, as our army 
could not come up with cavalry., If they should 
cross the river, it must be with their horses only ; 
they could not have any equipage, appointments 
or subsistence, and it must be merely for a Gay, 
as they could not bring any appointments or 
subsistence along with them. 


can't possibly say with regard to the amount of 
the sum the Vizier possessed himself of, but 
report, I believe, made it a great deal more than 
it really was, though I am convinced it amounted 
to a very cénsiderable sum; report made it 
from 1, 2 to 3 millions of money. I believe the 
principal articles of it to have consisted in bul- 
lion and specie. There were a number of 
camels and elephants, but these were very 
inconsiderable in comparison with the former. 


The General (Clavering) now begs leave to ‘slat gen © some 
questions to peel Leslie :— 


g.—I observe. that you mentioned in reply to the first 
question that the Vizier behaved we to the 
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; o ; 
ancient inhabitants, and I now desire’ to know 


% how they behaved to the Rohillas?* —, 


_ A,--The- prisoners who fell into the hands of the Vizier, 
which I believe to be very few, are now entertained 
in his service; there are some of the sons of 
Hafiz Rhanut, two particularly, whom | know and 
have often seen riding in his suit. He generally 
took one of these out with them all the time he 
was at Bissouly; their appearance was good, and 
I think the same as the rest of his cayalry, and 
they appeared contented, but na doubt he kept a 
watchful eye upon them. --~ 

Q.—Are there any fords lower than Ramgant on the 
Ganges? 

A.—I am satisfied there are several fords between Ram- 
gaut and Illahabad. I have crossea at Illahabad 
frequently myself. 





Question from the Governor (Mr, Hastings)— 
Q.—What is the general breadth of the river from Hardwa 
to the southern extremity of the Kohulla country ? 
A.—1 did not come down by river, but from Hardwa to 
Weynagaut (about 12 coss) the river appeared to 
_ be about as broad as at Calcutta. At Ramgaut it 
is broader, and thence continues all the way down- 
wards the same way and size as down Bahar, and 
interrupted by sands and islands, . By the river 
I mean the body of water which, when I saw it, 

* ‘was about as broad as it is here. 
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~ Question by the Gesoeal = 

Q.—What is the distance from Shawbad, the frontier of 
the province of Oude to Lal Dong, the extremity 
of the Rohilia country ? 

A —I believe it to be about two hundred miles. 

Q.—Do you know the latitude of Lall Rong? 

A: The latitude I think is 30 degrees 480 minutes north, 


Q.—How far do you reckon it to be from Lall Dong to 
Delhy ? 

A.—Delhy, I believe, is in «8. 

Q.—Whilst the army was in the Rohilla country could it 
have prevented a Mahratta army entering the 
province of Bahar? ; 


*  A,—The Mahrattas might have entered the province of 
Bahar by many inroads, as the brigade was at too © 
‘great a distance to prevent them. 


O.—If a Mahratta army had entered the province of r 
_ Bahar at that time do you know of any troops that 
could have opposed their coming to Cassemba- 

zat? “ 


A.—lf{ they made their entrance by the province of Co- 
rah, I really don’t know what disposition the Vizier 
had made of his troops to oppose their passage. 
If they had come further down the country, I don’t 
know of any troops nearer than Barrampore, hor 
what disposition Governor Hastings had made to. 
oppose their passage to Cassembazar. Certainly, 
if the Vizier had not made- a proper disposition to 


* 
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his troops in the lower country, they could have © 
penetrated as far as Cassembazar. 
> o 


aE 
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Questions by the Governor— , 
Q.—Did you hear of any Mahratta troops being in the 
country. or near it, or expected there at the time 

our troops entered it? 

_A.—After our retreat to winter quarters there was a re- 
port that Fyzulla Cawn waited a junction of the 
Mahratta force and expected a considerable num- 
ber of Mahratta troops, with whose aid he intend- 
ed to take the field again, and I think the time he 

i expected them to come was about the time that 
“oh the river would become fordable, but the report : 
lost its credit immediately from the divisions that™ 
existed among the Mahratta Chiefs. 
Q.—Did the army consider the war in which they were 
engaged as one that did honour to the British 
name or such as disgraced it? 


A —I cannot answer for the opinion of others upon this 
subject, I can only answer for my own, 
Q.—Who provided the contingencies of the army? 
A.—The Commissary General. At the beginning of the 
* campaign they were supplied by the Paymaster 
until the arrival of the Commissary General’s De- 
puty. 
Q.—Did you ever know in any army that the person 
who provided the contingencies had the control 
- , of them? 7 
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A.—There were many controls upon the persons who 
_ supplied the armies | have served in, but I do not 
recollect any agent of supplies controlling his 
own accounts, 

Q.—Had you any mé&p of the Rohilla country furnished 
by the Governor when you went to the army ? 

A.—NG¢, I believe there were very few extant. I applied 
to the Governor for such as he had of the upper 
country, z.e., of the upper parts of Bahar and pro- 
vince of Oudh, and he informed me the only one 
he had, he had promised to Captain Toone. 


Q.—Do you know if Colonel Champion was furnished 
with maps of the country? 


A.-—I\ believe he had some maps of the country. | have 
seen scraps of them, but he did not communicate 
_ them to me. 


Questions by Mr. Francis— 
Q.—How long since the Rohillas have been established 
"in that country ? 

A,—About fifty years. 

Q.—When you were sent into Pellybeet did the Begum 
send the trinkets and ornaments of the women to 
you, desiring your acceptance of them, mad what 
answer did you send her? 

A.—The Begum did send her trinkets and ornaments. 
When Major Hannay and Mr. Murray and I were 
sent to Pellybeet we went as three Commissioners, 
in conjunction with three of the Viziers, to exa- 
mine the treasury and search for military chests 
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of the beaten army We Searched the treasury 
and every other place, but the zenanag which we 
were fogbid to enter. The women of the zenana 
sent their trinkets from a supposition that they 
were a part of the treaeure, which we returned to 
them, acquainting them that we did not come in 
search of their trinkets, but for the teeasure depo- 
sited there. 

Q.—Did the Vizier afterwards take away more trinkets 
and ornaments from the women ? 

A.—1 believe he did. I am pretty sure he did take them 
away the next day. 

Q.—Was it the enormity of the reports circulated con- 
cerning the Vizier’s conduct to the families of the 
Rohilla Chiefs which made you think them impro- 
bable ? 

A,—No, it was not; they were the circumstaaces of the 
reports. 

Q.—Is not the Vizier, notwithstanding the unhappy state 
of his health, notoriously addicted to women and 
accustomed to gratify the sudden impulse of his 
passions at any rate? 

A.—I believe he is as addicted to women as most 
people, and that he would go as far to gratify 
them. . 


Question by the Governor— 
Q.—Was he at this time in a condition to gratify his 


passions ? . 
A.—From the accounts I had of him I don’t think he 
* was ° 
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Questions by Mr, Francis— 


Q.—D0o you believe the Vizier ever entered the zenanas 


of any of the Rohilla Chiefs ?, 


A.—I don’t know. I believe he did. 
@ 


Q.—Is not the family of a noble Moor dishonoured by a 
man’s forcibly entering the zénaya and seeing the 
women ? 


A.—Yes, I believe it is. 


Q.—Were you employed in our army in the year 1773, _ 
when it acted in defence of the Rohillas against 
the Mahrattas ? 

A.—No, , 


Q.—Did the Vizier make any suitable allowance for the 
maintenance of the families of the conquered © 


Chiefs, or were: they abandoned to distress and 
misery, for want of the common necessaries of life, 
at any time ? 

A.—The Vizier has, I am told, settled allowances (Ja- 
ghiers), upon most of them, but I believe not suffi- 
cient to keep them in that way of life they are 
brought up in, but upon my word I don’t know 
what distresses they have been brought to, as they 
are confined within forts, but the report of the 
world says they suffered great distress. 


Q.—Did the Vizier make use of any, and what econtri- 
No vances to possess himself of all the treasure in the 
treasuries of the chief towns to the exclusion of 
the English troops ? 


o 
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A.—The Vizier took all the treasur@ he could find in the 
towns without regard to the Company’s troops. 

Q.—Was it the En$lish troops or those of the Vizier 

’ which conquered the Rohilla country? 

A.—lI believe the Company’s ¢roops were the principal 
of the conquest, and I am sure they were. 

Q.—Is the Vizier able to defend and secure his new con- 
quest without the constant presence of our bri. 
gade in the Robilla country ? 

A,—If you contine it merely to that, his own troops will 
be sufficient to defend it. 

Q.—How far is Ramgaut from the frontiers of Oude? 

A —About 70 or 80 English miles. 

Q.—When you were sent to join the brigade were you 
informed of the object of the expedition, that is, 
whether it was to invade or to defend the Rohil- 
las? 

A.—I knew it was ordered to join the 2nd brigade and 
Sujah-ul-Dowlah’s army, but I did not know the 
nature of the service in which I was to be em- 
ployed. 

Q.—Was it commonly said or believed in the country 
that the Rohillas had been sacrificed to the Vizier 
by the English Government ? 


A.—No, I never heard it, but the Rohillas said if we had 

* not been in conjunction with Sujah-ul-Dowlah, 
they would have been an equal match for him, and 
it was owing to the powcr of thé English troops 
that he conquered them, 
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Questions by the General— 

Q.—Were the’ Rohilla Chiefs, who you said were now 
‘confined, taken in battle, or did they surrender 
themselves by capitulation? ° 

A.—They surrendered at discretion. 

Q.—How long do you suppose the army would be on 
marching from Lall Dong to Caleutta ? 

A,—Near three months, two at least. 

Colonel Leslie desires time to consider further on this last 
question, and as it becomes a part of his duty, he will do it 
with the greatest exactness. 

The Governor desires to add this question for Colonel 
Leslie’s consideration. 

In what time he imagines a whole brigade, or part of it, 
would be able upon an emergency to come to Calcutta by 
water at the different seasons of the year, and Colonel Leslie 
is desired to consider this question in its full extent. 


Major Hannay called in— 

To the-sirst question.—To the best of my knowledge, I 
saw no signs of oppression to the inhabitants of the new con- 
quered country,\but from particular enquiries which 1 had 

‘an opportunity of making of the country people they said 
they had met with no treatment that they could complain of ; 
that from the treatment they had met with they had no reason 
to fear greater severity from the Vizier than their former 
masters. ‘ 

To the second question.—! believe both the Vizier and 

the Rohillas wefe concerned in burning the villages. I was 
informed that some days before our arrival at Shawbad the 
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Rohillas had burned some villages towards Mamy in the 


> 


Vizier’s ancient dominions. - ° 


To the third question] have- learned from many people 
that it is only within 50 years that the Rohillas have beceme 
masters of the country to the northeof the Ganges ; that they 
were originally Afghans, came to Indostan under a Sirdar 
named Daud Cawn, and that they conquered ,that country 
from the Hindoos, and that since that time they have followed 
no other profession than that of arms, and the ancient Hindoos 
have cultivated the country; the Rohillas are Mussulmen of 
the sect of Omah, and that the cultivators of the country 
are Hindoos. I suppose the proportion to be about 9 Hindoos 


to 1 Mussulman. 


* To the fourth question.—Several of the native inhabi- 
tants of course had followed the Rohillas to Pattergur and 
Lall Dong,but the proportion of them was very small and several 
of them to my knowledge returned, before the waf was finish- 
ed, to their former habitations. At the time that I went upon 
an expedition from Bissouly to Sumbul, Moradabad and Ram- 
pore, the country appeared to be in good cultivatien—the in- 
habitants were employed in tilling it. It is in general one of 
the best cultivated countries I have seen in Indostan, and very 
well inhabited, and the people appeared to be as busy at this 
time ts if there had been a profound peace, and under no kind 
of apprehension from the conquerors. At or some time after 
the battle of St. George, Engee Cawn was returning. from 
Delhy tojoin his master the Vizier, and had taken possession 
of all the country from Anopshare and Ramgaut to Rampore, 
and established Fousdars and Collectors of fhe revenues of 
it before the arrival of our army at Bissouly ; and to maintain 
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these Fousdars in the execution of their duty it was only | 
necessary to leave g00 Nudjiff Cawns there and 5 companies 
of regular sepoys and some hundreds of the Burrah Fultan, 
in all not amounting to 1,500 men, who ‘kept the country in 
perfect quietness until our army arrived and after the march 
of our army to Puttergur., 
To the he question.—I was generallysinformed, and 
from my own observations I am led to believe, that he treat- 
ed them with a great deal of severity, for instance, he deprived 
them of all the ornamental part of their dress, and did not 
provide them with such accommodations as I thought their 
rank entitled them to expect. The reports that prevailed in 
camp were various, but were not conveyed to me from such 
meena, as to warrant my offering them to the Board. 


. 


Mr. Francis begs leave to propose the following question 
in this place, as it has immediate relation to the last. 

Q.—Do yau know, or have you heard, whether they were 
at any time reduced to distress for want even of 

» a subsistence ? 

A.—I have heard that their subsistence was scanty, but 
this is one of the reports I have heard and have 
not been able to ascertain the truth of to my own 
satisfaction, 

To the sixth question —\ have heard, while I was at Bis- 
souly frequently, that he had violated one of the daughters of 
Mohboola Cawn, but I never gave credit to it : may I believe it 

‘impossible from the state of health he was in at that time. I 
may say further’that when I heard this report I was at a 
good deal of pains to inyestigate the truth of it, and tracing 
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it back I could carry it no further than i was a repogt that 
prevailed among the guard at the dooreof the zenana, and 
from the situation of this gnard to the zenana it Was impos- 
sible they, could be* acquainted with any circumstances that 
past within, as the apartments of the women were at such a 


“distance from the gateway where’ the guards were placed, 


There was another motive which induced me to disbelieve the 


report, which was that a few days after this Happened the 


women were carried to camp, where he would have a much 
better opportunity of doing it, without detection, had he been 
disposed to it or able. 


Question by Mr. Francis— 


_, @Q.—Do you know or believe that the Vizier entered the’ 


zenanas of the wives of any of the Rohilla Chiefs ? 
A.—It is impossible forme to answer, with any degree 
‘ of precision, for the zenanas being spacious 
places, consisting of many apartments, many of 
which are not occupied by women. I never 
knew of his going into any of them at Pellybeet. 
I can positively say he did not, for he never went 
into the town of Pellybeet. At Bissuuly I have 
heard that he went frequently into the zenana 
there, but to the best of my remembrance it was 
after the women were removed to camp, and that 
he was fitting up the zenana for the reception of 
his own family, during the time he was going to 
* Puttergur. 
To the seventh question.—Their national gharacter has in 


general beem the want of sincerity, to elucidate which I 
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beg leave to mefttion one instance, At the time that 
Mahomed Ally was their Chief, he prevailed upon the 
Almora R4ja and the other hiil Rajas to assist him in his re- 
bellion against the King Mahomed Shaw; that they did assist 
him with 2¢,o00 men ; that upon the approach of the imperial 
army they found themselves so much inferior in point of 
strength that they judged it imprudent te give him battle, 
and prevailed upon the Almorah Raja to admit them into his 
cotintry the access to which is so strong that a small number 
of troops may defend the pass against a very numerous 
army. They continued there till an invasion of the Mabratta 
required that the army of the Empire should be returned 
against them. As soonas ever the army of the Empire quitted 
the Rohilla country, then the Robillas seized the country 
of the Almorah Raja, their ally carried most of the handsomest 
women of the country captives, among others the daughter 
of the Raja whom Ally Mahomed took himself, and she was 
the mother ‘of the present Fyzulla Cawn. This is mentioned 
as an instancesof their insincerity ; further, it is a proverb in 
Indostan that they pray with one hand and rob with the 
other. Their manner of making war is much the same as is 
practised all over Indostan ; towards their conquered enemies 
they have generally been bloody; those whom they have 
» saved, they commonly made captives of, and in the late cam- 
paign I have been very well assured by many of the prisoners 
that their intention towards us were very bloody, that they 
had orders to give no quarters. 

To the eighth question—I have never understood that 
it was fordable at any place below Anopshuri, and I have 
taken great pain to make myself acquainted with your 
subject by enquiries of Nudjiff Cawn, and, after the war was 
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finished,*of many of the Rohillas. I have eunderstood that it 
is easy forded at no place, but in the month of March and 
beginning of April it mayy be forded at several places be« 
tween Hardwa and *“Anopshuri, but it is not fordable long 
after that period on account of the meeting of the snows and 
rising of the rivers. I have been told by Nudjiff Cawn that 
he was astonished at the Rohillas suffering the Mahrattas to 
cross the Ganges when he invaded the countfy of Zabita 
Cawn to the mouths of the Ganges, as he assured me that 
every one of the fords might easily have been defended, I 
was with the Vizier a few days after they had crossed the 
Ganges, and he blamed the Sirdars very much for suffering 
them, using this expression, ‘‘ He was sure Zabita Cawn was 
not the son of old Nazim O’Dowlah, or he would not have 
suffered them to cross the Ganges.” It is the general opinion 
of all the Indostan soldiers with whom I have talked on the 
subject that the Ganges is not to be forded but by surprise ; 
the fords are very well known. 


To the ninth guestion.—I think it would be so dan- 
gerous an enterprize that they would hardly undertake it; and 
if they did in case of a defeat, they would be totally ruined, 
having but a small tract of country to march over before they 
came to the Ganges, and if a victorions army pursued them 
closely, they must either perish in it or fall by the sword. 


To. the tenth qguestion—I believe it impossible to ascertain 
what the sum is, but it is generally supposed, and I do verily 
believe, t@ have been considerable, consisting chiefly in specie, 
plates, and jewels ; by considerable 1 mean upwards of a crore 
of rupees. This is my opinion ; others have estimated the sum 
at a great deal more. 
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To the eleventh question.—i recollect to have learnt from 

ir Robert Barker that when he marched up to Ramgaut 
with the Wiziers to the assistance of the Rohillas, and had 
come near to the Mahratta army, their cchduct was so doubtful | 
and had so much the appearance of treachery, that he had 
come to a resolution of attacking them if*they did» not fully 
declare themselves by their actions; and to the best of my 
remembrance he would have done it, but that he was misled 
by a guide. But this is a question which Colonel Champion 
or Colonel Goddard can better reply to, as they were present ; 
I was not, but only heard it from General Sir Robert Barker, 


Questions by the General— 

* Q.—Do you know who has the commission to recefve 
Nudjiff Cawn’s pension which is to be paid by 
this Presidency ? 

A.—It is a question I cannot well reply to, I know 
whom he intended to appoint his agent, but the 
confirmation of the appointment I understood de- 

« pended on the Governor. 

Q.—Who was the person intended with the Government 
approbation ? 

A.—1 was 

y Q.—What were you to receive for it? 

Major Hannay ordered to withdraw. 


The Governor General observes that the questions which 
he proposed, and which were assented to by the Bodtd, related 


: only to the Rohilla war, but the questions now put by the 


General tend to reveal some transaction of Major Hannay 
himself, which, if of a private and lawful nature, the Roard have 
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no right to enquire into, and if of an unlawful nature, they 
ought not to be put to Major Hannay hiniself; he’ therefore 
objects to this question beifig put. 

Mr. Francis.—I think the question proper and necessary, 
and that the Board have aright to make the enquiry. I cannot 
suppose that Major Hannay has done anything criminal in 
this business, because the intended appointment was to have 
the sanction of the Governor, and had been communicated to’ 
him by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

Mr. Barwell thinks the question improper; it has no public 
object, and therefore objects to it. Mr. Monson sees no im- 
propriety in putting the question to Major Hannay, as he 
understands that these gentlemen were called before the Board 
to give the most ample information, and cannot suppose that 
there was anything improper in the appointment of Major 
Hannay to be Agent to Nudjiff Cawn, as it was to receive the 
Governor’s sanction. 

Resolved, that the question be put. 
Major Hannay called in again and the question put to 
him, 


J 


A,—I have long known Nudjiff Cawn; he is a man for 
whom I entertain a friendship, and should embrace 
any consistent opportunity to testify my friendship 
to him. I wish to explain what 1 mean by the 
Governor’s confirmation of his intention of ap- 
pointing me his Agent. I thought it was impro- 
per to accept of that appointment without having 

~ first applied for and obtained leave from the. 
Commander-in Chief and the Governor, not think. 
ing myself an adequate judge Low far it was pro- 
® per for me to undertake such an office. 
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Question by tht Governor— , 
Ql desire Major Hannay may inform the Board what 

answer he received frbm _me, either directed to” 
s himself or the Commander-in-Chief ? 

A,—I don't positively recollect what the answer was, 
but I think it was that there was no money due 
“gt that time to Nudjiff Cawn, but when the 
Governor should be acquainted with the pleasure 
of the Court of Directors, he would then deter- 
mine whether the Jaghier was to be paid, and in 
the meantime it was needless to confirm an ap- 

pointment which might never be exercised. 


Questions by the General— . 
Q.—Do you not know that Colonel Champion made re- 
presentations to the Vizier of cruelties exercised 
«by his troops in the Rohilla country ? 
A.—1| haye heard Colonel Champion say that he had 
remonstrated to the Vizier against the burning of 
any villages, but 1 was not present at any such 
remonstrance, I further heard, him say that he 
kad used his offices with the Vizier to persuade 
him to treat the captive families of the Rohilla 

Chiefs with more humanity and tenderness, and 

that upon these occasions the Vizier denied 

having treated them with severity. 

Q.—Do you imagine that Colonel Champion would have 
made such representations to the Vizier if he had 
notebeen persuaded that the facts were true ? 

A.—The burning of the villages was evident, and I can 
say with conffdence that Colonel Champion would 
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not have made application td the Vizier for the 
remedy of evils which he did not believe to 
exist. ge ° 
Q.—Whether you don’t think that the Commander of the 
army was in a situation to be better informed of 
transactions of that nature than yourself ? 


A—With respect to the burning of the, Villages and 
matters of that nature, with all deference to the 
Commander-in-Chief, I humbly conceive that I 
had a good opportunity of being acquainted as 
any one. With respect to the treatment of the 
captive families, I conceive he must have had 
better opportunities of infurmation than me, as he 
might have received letters from them on the sub- 
ject, which I did not. 

Q.—Whether you imagine that the army, whilst it was 
in the Rohilla country, could have provented the 
Mahrattas from entering the Behar province by 
the country of Corah ? 

A,—I understand that the Mahrattas must come into the 
Corah country by the Culpee Ghaut, and as their 
march from their own country to Culpee is a very 
considerable greater distance than our army would 


have had time enough to oppose their passage of 
the Jumna. 


Q.—Was the brigade complete when it entered the field, 
particularly the Europeans ? 
A.—Not quite complete. 


Q.—How was it by the last returns you have seen? 
A.—Not quite complete. 
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Q.—How manty men did the European battalion want ? © 
A. ron will send a particular account to-morrow from the 
* * latest returns I have sCem * 
Q.—What troops had you belonging to the Company 
and the brigade establishment ? 
A.—The latter part of the campaign, the troop of 
“gavalry ; we had also two companies of Grenadier 
sepoys from the 3rd Brigade. ~ 
Q.—Whether the cadets form part of the effective 
strength of the 2nd Regiment or not? 
” A.—It was only in October last that they joined the 
| regiment. They did duty before with the sepoy 
grenadier corps; they are not included in the 
establishment. 
Q.—Who supplied the contingencies of the army? 
A.,—At the beginning of the campaign they were fur~ 
*nished by the Paymaster, but latterly by the Com- 
missary General. 
Q.—Is it usual for the same person to supply contingen- 
* cies and to control the account of them ? 


A.—I don’t recollect any instances of it in Europe. 


Questions by Colone] Monson— 

Q.—What induced the Vizier to enter the zenana at Bis- 
souly after the women had been removed from it? 

A,—To look for treasure was his first motive, and to set 
up the zenana for his own women was his Secondary. 

Q.—When you went as an Agent in behalf of the army 
into the Fort of Pillybeet to look for treasure, 
were you precluded from going into the zenana? 
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A.—I was. — ° 

Q.—Do' you imagine if you had been allowed to have 

gone into, tHe zenana, you would have found 
treasure ? 

A,.—I do imagine I should have found some as I was in- 

formed by a son of Hafiz Rhamut Khan that there 

were some thousands rupees there. [think about 


10,000. 


Questions by Mr. Francis— 

Q.—Do you conceive the country of the Rohillas to be 
completely and quietly reduced to the Vizier’s 
subjection ? 

A.—I do. 

Q.—Do you apprehend that it is necessary for the Eng- 
lish troops to remain there, in order to secure and 
establish the Vizier’s Government over his new 
subjects ? > 

A.—I do not consider it as absolutely necessary that they 
should continue in that country, but it wotld be of 
great advantage to the Vizier’s affairs, that they 
should be in some part of the Province of Oudh, 
the nearer the frontiers, the more it would contri- 
bute to the Vizier’s advantage. 


Question by the Governor— 

. Q.—Do you imagine that the possession of the Rohilla 
country would be at this time in danger by the 
opinion that it might be invaded without any in- 
terruption or opposition from the English brigade ? 

Z 


